THE REGENERATION OF  BRITAIN

quite a long time; yet all but the most stringent rethinking falls
short of advocating a complete republic or doing away with
the Monarch altogether. For the experience of the Common-
wealth republics shows there is another way. It is now possible
to imagine a Britain that was republican in every meaningful
sense, but still recognised the Crown as Head of State, in the
same way as India recognises it as Head of the Common-
wealth. It may well be that the survival of the Crown, as a
symbol here, requires us to divorce it from all semblance of
power in Britain too.

If this was to be decided on as a matter of public policy,
what kind of changes would it involve? First, an examination
of those royal prerogatives which are theoretically still the
preserve of the Monarch. The most obvious are the choice of
Prime Minister and the dissolution of Parliament. In recent
months, both these prerogatives have been crudely manipu-
lated in the interests of certain sections of the Conservative
Party. The appointment of Lord Home as Prime Minister
was the result of a bitter power struggle inside the Conservative
leadership. But afterwards he was packaged for presentation
to the public as the iinfettered choice of the Crown. Later,
Home chose to tease the electorate about the date of the
general election which, theoretically, is at the discretion of the
Monarch, If we are ever to get away from the evils inherent in
this vulgar use of the Sovereign for party political purposes,
these two prerogatives have got to be transferred to somebody
else. The obvious person is the Speaker of the House of Com-
mons,, who is infinitely better qualified to decide who should
be asked to form a Government and when Parliament should
be dissolved.

Another example of the political abuse of the Crown's
powers is in the field of honours. Since 1951, 199 Government
MPs have received peerages, baronetcies, knighthoods or other
honours oo the recommendation of successive Conservative
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